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President Approves President Eisenhower on September 23 signed the third 


Housing Bill Minus Housing Bill passed by Congress this year, having vetoed 
Classroom Program the first two on July 7 and September 3. The major change 


in the final legislation was elimination of the $50 million 
program for college classrooms, which the President had cited as having top priority 
among his objections. The bill as passed includes $250 million for the College Housing 
Loan Program, although the President in his second veto message called on the Congress 
to "adjust the interest rate" on these loans, meaning by this the elimination of the 
Fulbright interest rate formula under which the colleges borrow at the average rate paid 
by the Government for its loans, plus 1/4 of 1 percent (current rate 3 1/8 percent). 
(See this Bulletin Vol. VIII, No. 34) 

The $250 million college authorization provides $200 million for dormitories, $25 
million for dining halls and related facilities, and $25 million for housing of nurses 
and internes. The limited coverage in these amounts is evidenced by the fact that more 
than $215 million in approved and pending loan applications had been received before 
August 1. 

An important part of the legislation is a new provision for urban renewal in areas 
involving an educational institution. This will assist urban colleges and universities 
in clearing out slum areas adjacent to their campuses. 

Senator Sparkman, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Housing, has announced 
that there will be another housing bill in 1960, and other Congressional spokesmen have 
declared their intention of supporting new legislation for college classrooms. 

Senator Yarborough, of Texas, in a speech September 9, expressed what seems to be 
a widely held attitude in the Senate: "This is not a minor matter to cut out the $50 
million item, small as the amount is, for college classrooms, because inclusion of 
that provision could start a course that would lead to better opportunities for the edu- 
cation of our youth. I shall see the bill passed without that item included with deep 
regret and with the realization that the administration has missed the vital key to the 
happiness, welfare, and education of the American people in the next generation. 
it was not the fault of the Senate that this occurred.” 


However, 


Student Loan Funds 
Allocated; Details 
of New Plan Given 


Announcements have been sent to 1,370 institutions of 
higher learning by Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick 
concerning amounts of Federal student loan funds approved 
for 1959-60. At the same time he issued a general state- 
ment concerning the allocation process by which the amounts for individual institutions 
were determined. The text of the major portion of this statement follows: 


Congress appropriated $30 million for Federal Capital Contributions under this 
Program during the 1959-60 academic year and requests totalling $41.5 million were re- 
ceived from the participating institutions. Since the total requests for student loan 
funds could not be met with the funds available, it was necessary to reconcile two im- 
portant considerations essential to a proper distribution: first, recognition that the 
college or university is in the last analysis the best judge of its own student loan 
needs (a point wisely recognized by the Congress in the statute); and second, the im- 
portance of placing reasonable limits on the requests of individual institutions in order 
to insure to each institution a reasonable share of the funds available. 
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In order to bring these two considerations into harmony, we started with 
the recognition that student enrollment is probably the most important single 
factor in determining an institution's need for student loan funds, and with the 
assumption that an institutional request amounting to $20 or less per enrolled 
student represented on the face of it a reasonable level of Student Loan Program 
operations and was not subject to the same critical review as that reserved for 
institutional requests in excess of that amount. We reviewed and adjusted down- 
ward all institutional requests for more than $20 per enrolled student unless there 
were clear factors which justified a higher figure. In doing so, we took into 
account such important criteria as the economic background of a given student 
body, the cost of education at a particular institution, and such other pertinent 
data as were submitted by each institution. In all of this work, we followed pro- 
cedures developed and recommended by a distinguished group of college and uni- 
versity officers... We earnestly believe that the soundest educational judgment 
available has been applied to this effort. 

With regard to the outcome of this process of careful and cooperative review, 
let me say a few words. 

The $30 million appropriated for Fiscal Year 1960 is equal to 86.% of the 
total of all adjusted institutional requests for the Nation ($34.5 million). As 
you know, the Act provides for the allotment of appropriated funds among the States 
on the basis of their relative full-time enrollments. In those States where the 
State allotment is less than the adjusted requests for funds, the individual insti- 
tution's allocation represents a proportionate share of the State allotment. This 


share varies among the States, ranging downward from 100% (where the adjusted insti- 


tutionalrequests were less than the State allotment) to less than 65% in a few 
States where the adjusted institutional requests were markedly greater than the 
State allotments. 

Inasmuch as this is the first full year of operation for this Program and the 
adjusted institutional requests submitted last Jume are, of necessity, estimates, 
it would seem advisable for each institution to review its estimate in the light 
of actual experience. Consequently, we will ask each institution to give us a 
report on the status of its student loan fund after the first two months of opera- 
tion this year. The reports from some institutions may indicate that their stu- 
dents did not require as much assistance during the first semester as had been 


anticipated. If this proves to be the case, we will take up with these institutions 


the matter of their agreeing to an adjustment in the second payment that will make 
it possible for institutions that received less than their reasonable requests to 
obtain additional funds. I think you will agree that this will help achieve the 
best possible utilization of the Federal funds available this year. 
Finally, may I call your attention to the following statement released to the 
press by Secretary Arthur S. Flemming regarding the National Defense Education Act: 
"If, during the course of the first semester, the Federal appropriation 
turns out to be inadequate, we will consider submitting a request for 
a supplemental appropriation at the beginning of the next session of 


Congress." 
Distinguished Speakers College teaching and the factors that give it 
on Program for Council's excellence will be recognized as the heart of the 
Annual Meeting, Oct. 8-9 problem of higher education at the 42nd Annual 


Meeting of the American Council on Education in 
Washington on October 8-9. Approximately 700 representatives of educational 
institutions and organizations will assemble at the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
In the opening general session President Lee A. DuBridge, of California 
Institute of Technology, will speak on the importance of teaching and research in 
science, and President Dexter Perkins, of the Salzburg Seminar on American Studies, 
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professor emeritus of American Civilization, Cornell, will speak on college teaching 
from the point of view of the faculty member in humanities and social sciences. 
Other speakers at general sessions will be President John Gardner, of the 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, on "The University in Our Civilization"; President 
: 0. Meredith Wilson, University of Oregon, retiring chairman, the American Council 
on Education, discussing problems in securing and retaining an adequate supply of 

college teachers; and President Arthur S. Adams, of the American Council, who will 

| give a brief summary of the year in higher education. 
ells Chairmen of the six discussion groups are President Herman B Wells, Indiana 

| University, "Total Faculty Compensation: Salaries and Benefits"; President Logan 
Wilson, University of Texas, "Faculty-Administration Relationships"; Dean William 
C. DeVane, Yale College,Yale University, "Graduate Preparation for College Teaching" ; 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, University of Kansas, "International Education: 
Some New Dimensions of Faculty Responsibility"; President Wilson H. Elkins, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, "Faculty-Student Relationships"; and Vice-President Harry M. 
Philpott, University of Florida, "Utilization of New Media for Instruction." 

General sessions will be presided over by President Wilson, by Dr. Helen D. 

Bragdon, retiring general director, American Association of University Women, and 
secretary, American Council on Education; and by Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit, second vice-chairman of the Council. 
es ff Copies of the preliminary program have been mailed to all institutions and 
organizations holding Council membership. 


i- 
s Veterans Permitted In a recent revision of Veterans Administration 
ti- te Include Courses regulations, an interpretation on undergraduate 


by TV_in Programs courses offered by television has been included. 
This action affects the administration of Public 
Laws 550 and 634. Publication of the revised regulations will not be ready for 
e distribution for some months, but the substance of the regulations was included 
in the Information Bulletin 22-22 (May 15, 1959), Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education of the Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans Administration. The 
pertinent section from this Bulletin is reprinted below: 


9. INSTRUCTION BY OPEN CIRCUIT TELECAST UNDER TITAL 38, U.S. CODE, CHAPTERS 


~*~ 33 and 35 (PUBLIC LAWS 550 and 634). The following paragraphs from a recent 

a letter to a regional office explain the conditions under which a veteran or 

eligible person may pursue a part of an approved program by open circuit telecast 
under title 38, U.S. Code, chapters 33 and 35 (PL's 550 and 634): 

U "After conference with representatives of a number of educational organiza- 


“a tions at the National level and a recommendation by the Administrator's Advisory 
_ Council, it has been determined that an approved program comprised of under- 
graduate subjects may be pursued by open circuit telecast under Chapters 33 and 
35, Title 38, United States Code (Public Laws 550 and 634) under the following 


conditions: 

"(a) The veteran is enrolled as a resident student in a program leading to 
a standard college degree. , 

"(b) The subjects taken by television are integral parts of his degree 
program. 


"(c) A major portion of the credit hours for which the veteran is enrolled 
during any semester or quarter is offered through conventional classroom and/or 
laboratory sessions. In no instance may a veteran include in his program during 
any one semester or quarter more than 6 credit hours of open circuit telecast 

instruction for the purpose of computing the rate of education and training 
allowance. For example, a veteran may pursue 8 or more credit hours during any 


' 
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one quarter or semester through regular classroom and/or laboratory instruction 
and 6 credit hours by open circuit telecast for a full-time resident training load. 

"It is the view of the VA that the terms 'Course' and 'Program of education' 
as used throughout Chapter 35, Title 38, U.S. Code (Public Law 634), are synonomous, 
It has therefore been determined that while a person may not pursue a program (course) 
exclusively by open circuit television, he is not precluded by law from pursuing a 
portion of it in such manner when the conditions stated in paragraph 2 above are 
met. That is to say, a program being pursued in residence will not be considered 
to be changed in character when only a minor portion of the person's enrollment 
during any one quarter or semester is by open circuit television. 

“Instruction offered through the medium of closed circuit telecast which re- 
quires regular classroom attendance is not considered to be a course offered by 
television for the purpose of determining benefits under Chapters 33 and 35." 


Increase Noted in The following statement concerning surplus Government 
Surplus Property property was issued by Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Use for Education Health, Education, and Welfare, at his press conference 


on September 10. 


In February I expressed disappointment that many schools across the country 
were not taking advantage of the opportunity to acquire Government surplus property 
to strengthen the teaching of science. Today, I am glad to report that the trans- 
fer of surplus property for educational purposes--including electronics and other 
specialized equipment for science classes--has reached an all-time high and is still 
increasing. The total for the last fiscal year was nearly $300 million. 

Here are some of the specific developments: 

--Surplus personal property (all kinds of surplus items except land and 
buildings) with a total initial acquisition cost of approximately $280 million was 
released to schools and colleges during fiscal year 1958-59, an increase of 20 
percent over the previous fiscal year. The increase was due in part to intensi- 
fied activity by schools and colleges during recent months in acquiring electronics 
and other equipment useful in the teaching of science. 

--An entirely new and completely streamlined system has been worked out to 
enable science teachers to select at first hand surplus scientific equipment di- 
rectly from major military bases. This system, which eliminates moving the materi- 
als to state surplus property warehouses, is already in effect in two areas, and 
will be extended to several others. 

--Pending the opportunity to go directly to military establishments to select 
items for their classes, increasing numbers of science teachers throughout the 
country are doing the next best thing by going to the surplus property warehouses 
to make their own selections from the items that become available at these centers. 
In the past, science teachers have not generally participated directly in the 
selection of surplus property. As a result, many items which would be recognized 
as useful only by the teachers themselves have been overlooked and sold as salvage. 

~-The distribution of machine tools to vocational schools, technical schools, 
colleges and universities almost tripled during fiscal year 1958-59. This is a 
major advance in the use of such equipment for direct training and for use in the 
development of specialized research equipment. 

--Steps have been taken to develop more exact information on both the kind of 
surplus scientific equipment available throughout the country, and the needs of the 
schools for such equipment. 

--In the real property field, the Department during fiscal year 1958-59 trans- 
ferred 918 acres of land and 1,156 buildings to schools, colleges, and universities. 
These properties had a total value of $12 ,591,000--an increase in dollar value of 
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40.6 percent over transfers totaling $8,956,000 in fiscal year 1957-58. 

--All told, surplus property represented one of the largest single sources 
of Federal aid to our educational system during the past academic year, as 
measured by valuation of buildings and land and the acquisition cost of personal 
property items. 

Under the new system of direct selection of scientific equipment at military 
installations by the teachers who will use it, the program has reached a new high 
in efficiency. This system not only gives the teachers the widest possible range 
of items to choose from but cuts time and expense to the irreducible minimum, The 
teachers get the items for a handling charge of a penny or two a pound, regardless 
of the initial value of the equipment. 

The plan was started in Norfolk, Virginia, about six months ago. It works 
like this: 

The Naval Supply Center at Norfolk sets aside large quantities of valuable 
electronic components, which this Department "freezes" for educational use. 

Science teachers from Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio and North Carolina--on 
especially designated days for each state--go in person, pick up the equipment 
they want on the spot, pay a couple of cents a pound handling charge, and take 
the equipment back with them that day. States as far away as Florida are being 
scheduled to participate at Norfolk. 

Three separately scheduled distributions have been held at Norfolk, and 
these have been so successful that the system has been established on a permanent 
basis. The next distribution is scheduled for September 28 through October 7. 
Thus far, teachers from 55 schools and colleges have selected property for their 
industrial arts, physics, engineering, general science electronics and technical 
courses. Items with a total acquisition cost of about $460,000 have been dis- 
tributed, including testing and measuring devices and a large assortment of such 
items as tubes, condensers, resistors, transformers, capacitors, relays, and 
reactors. 

Just a few weeks ago the same plan was begun at the Naval Supply Center 
at Oakland, California. Science teachers, on opening day of the "big science 
sale," enthusiastically plowed through 81,000 pounds of electronic equipment 
valued at nearly a half-million dollars. It was a "bonanza," one teacher said. 
By the end of the day, the teachers had selected and bought 23,500 pounds of 
equipment for $235. 

Plans are underway to institute this highly successful system at other 
bases where sizeable quantities of equipment become surplus, such as the Naval 
Supply Depot at Bayonne, N. J.; Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania; 
Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Illinois; Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield, Utah; and the Sacramento Signal Depot, 
Sacramento, California. 

Other measures are being taken to get surplus scientific equipment into 
classrooms. In the past we have needed more information on two aspects of this 
program: 

What surplus scientific equipment is on hand, and where, and what is about 
to become available. 


--What deficiencies exist in high school, college, and university science 
laboratories. “ 

We now have information on the first phase. During the past three months 
an on-the-spot survey of major surplus property facilities throughout the country 
was made by a group of representatives from the Department of Defense, the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the General Services Administration, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They found large quantities of 
surplus items useful in science programs available in major military installa- 
tions. In addition to a large volume of electronic items they also found 
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communications and photographic components and equipment which could be converted 
to laboratory use. 

To obtain information on actual school needs, the Office of Education recently 
entered into a research contract with the University of Toledo in Ohio. A team 
of researchers in North Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Florida, South Carolina 
and Massachusetts will, with the cooperation of each school principal, visit a 
total of 870 high schools, to inspect and make an inventory of facilities and 
equipment. used in science teaching. Their final report, due by the middle of 
this December, should prove of real significance not only to our understanding 
of the extent of the deficiencies in high school science classrooms, but also 
to the schools taking part in the research project. It also should be of real 
value to state surplus property screeners in selecting scientific equipment for 
use in schools. 

Another important phase of the surplus property program for education has 
now begun to move into high gear: the disposal of surplus machine tools. Early 
in 1958 the Department conducted a survey and found that schools throughout the 
country needed more than 108,000 general purpose machine tools. These heavy duty 
machines are used in vocational schools, and in training and research programs in 
colleges and universities. A stepped-up program was undertaken, with the result 
that the number of machines donated to schools increased from 3,391 in fiscal 
1958 to 10,031 in fiscal 1959. The acquisition costs of the machines transferred 
in 1959 was $17.6 million, compared with $6.3 in 1958. 

Surplus property is also allocated for health and civil defense purposes. 
Altogether, the Department's Surplus Property Utilization Division has completed 
its highest production year in the history of the program. During the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1959, the Department allocated more than $360 million 
in personal property for education, health, and civil defense purposes. This 
represents a 20 percent increase over allocations made during fiscal 1958, and 
a 476 percent increase over allocations made in the fiscal year 1953. Some 1,462 
acres and 1,341 buildings with a fair value of more than $21 million were also 
transferred by the Department for health or education purposes. The Division 
allocated personal property with an acquisition value of $36,332,956, and trans- 
ferred land and buildings valued at $8,588,000 to hospitals, health centers, 
clinics, medical schools, and for other health purposes. 

During the fiscal year 1960 the Department will donate an estimated $400 
million in personal property, an average of more than $36 million per month. 


Expectations for College Two-thirds of the nation's children are expected 
High, Planning Inadequate by their parents to go to college, but relatively 
According to New Study few families are preparing realistically to meet 


the expenses involved according to a survey made 

for the Ford Foundation. (A regional breakdown of parents' expectations is given 
in a separate table below.) 

The survey, conducted by Elmo Roper and Associates, reported these findings: 

-- Of the children under 18 asked about, 69 per cent were expected by their 
parents to go to college. (In 1958, according to statistics compiled by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, only 21.4 per cent of the nation's population 
between 18 and 21 were enrolled in colleges and universities. ) 

-- Although the median expected expense was $1,450 for each year of college, 
60 per cent of the parents expecting to send a child to college had no savings 
plan specifically for this purpose. For the 40 per cent who did have such a plan, 
the median amount saved last year was only $150. 

-- Parents evidently expected future college costs to be about the same as 
they are now. Although the cost of a college education has increased sharply 
since World War II, parents did not take into account possible future increases. 
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"Sending children to college has clearly become as important to American 
families as sending them through high school was a generation ago," Clarence 
Faust, Foundation vice president, said in interpreting the survey's findings. 
"Even discounting for parents' optimism, there is a strong chance that within a 
decade half the nation's young people will be getting a year or more of college 
education. If so, the current prediction that college and university enrollments 
will increase from 3.7 to 6.5 million by 1970 may be on the low side. 

"But American parents apparently need to know more about the economics of 
higher education and to adopt a more systematic approach to college savings. In 
the lifetime of the typical American family, the outlay for college and the buying 
of a home are the two largest investment expenditures.” 

The cross-section survey involved 5,000 heads of households in all parts of 
the United States and on all economic levels. The questionnaire covered parents' 
expectations regarding their children's going to college, their expectations re- 
garding the costs involved, and their plans to finance these costs. 

Other findings of the study were as follows: 

-- About the same proportion of girls (68 per cent) as boys (69 per cent) 
were expected by their parents to attend college. But there was wide variation 
according to age group -- 74 per cent for children under 5; 70 per cent for 
children 5 through 13; and 56 per cent for children 14 through 17. 

-- There was also wide variation by region and by relative economic levels. 
(See separate table for regional figures.) Economic-level figures were 97 per 
cent for high level families , 88 per cent for above-average families, 73 per 
cent for average families, and 44 per cent for below-average families. 

-- In the cases of children not expected to attend college, many parents' 
doubts arose from lack of money (46 per cent). But among children from 14 through 
17, significant portions, according to their parents, did not want to go to 
college (35 per cent) and had inadequate marks (13 per cent). 

-- Of those children expected to go to college, 37 per cent were expected to 
attend state institutions; 4 per cent, city colleges; 17 per cent, private insti- 
tutions; and 5 per cent, junior or community colleges. Parents of 37 per cent 
said they did not know. 

-- In estimating total college expenses, the median figure for private col- 
leges was $1,574 per year, compared with $1,370 for state universities, $988 for 
junior or community colleges, and $861 for city colleges. There also was wide 
regional variation (see separate table). 

-- The median total estimated cost per family for sending all its children 
through colleges was $10,050. Toward this cost, parents said they plan to 
contribute a median figure of $7,050, or 70 per cent. Sixteen per cent of the 
families figured their total costs at more than $19,000. 

-- Asked how they would finance their family college expenses, most parents 
said they expect to use several sources. Sixty-seven per cent cited some form of 
savings; 41 per cent, some type of scholarship; 29. per cent, current income; 15 
per cent, government or college loans; and 4 per cent, bank loans. In addition, 
28 per cent expected their children to earn money on their own. 

-- Of the 40 per cent of the parents with college savings plans, 24 per cent 
cited insurance programs; 11 per cent, savings accounts; 6 per cent, government 
bonds; 4 per cent, stocks; 3 per cent, other plans; and 1 per cent, not indicated. 
Many of the insurance plans were probably death benefits to be used in case of 
the parent's death rather than special college endowment policies. 

-- Parents with no college savings plans were asked what they planned to 
do about college expenses. Twenty-five per cent said they hadn't had a chance 
to think about it; ll per cent, they would set up a college savings plan; 23 per 
cent, they would use general savings; 30 per cent, they would use current income; 


and 10 per cent, the children will take care of it themselves. Nine per cent gave 
other answers, 


a 


PARENTS' COLLEGE EXPECTATIONS BY CENSUS REGION 


Region Percentage of Median Expected 
Children Expected Cost Per Child 


To Go to College Per Year 


New England: Connecticut, Maine, Mass- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont e*eeee 63 $1,500 


Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania..... hie 68 1,825 


East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin................ 64 1,650 


West North Central: Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 


South Atlantic: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia... 66 975 


East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee.........cccceeccee 71 950 


West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas..........cccecsccsccceces 69 1,225 


Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 


Pacifie: California, Oregon, and Wash- 

Committee Not Favorable The Council has had many inquiries recently con- 
to H.R. 440 and S.22u1 cerning its opinion on H.R. 2440 and S. 22h1. 


The Council's Committee on Taxation and Fiscal 
Reporting to the Federal Government has reviewed these bills, which would give tax 
credit on a certain formula basis for gifts to higher education. At its meeting on 
May 13, 1959, the committee agreed that it continues to be interested in some form 
of appropriate Federal assistance, but not in this particular plan. Although the 
committee applauded the interest of individuals in the plan, the members considered 
Council support inadvisable at this time. 

It was their feeling that legislation which effects a reduction of Federal in- 
come taxes with the benefits therefrom inuring only to educational institutions 
would probably put higher education in an unfavorable light. If anything new develops 
on this legislation, the committee will again review its action and inform all 
institutions of any change in attitude. 
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Voluntary Support The biennial survey of voluntary support of America's 
Survey Under Way colleges and universities, conducted by the Council for 


Financial Aid to Education, was launched early this 
month with the distribution of a questionnaire to approximately 2,000 co ’iege 
presidents. Deadline for receipt of the completed questionnaires is October 9. 
Publications resulting from previous surveys of the same type have been useful 
and informative, and the project deserves full cooperation. 


Foreign Scholarship Only two months remain to apply for some 900 Fulbright 
Applications Due Soon scholarships for study or research in 28 countries, the 


Institute of International Education has reminded 
prospective applicants. Applications are being accepted until November 1. 
Inter-American Cultural Convention awards for study in 17 Latin American countries 
have the same filing deadline. 

Recipients of Fulbright awards for study in Europe, Latin America, and the 
Asia-Pacific area will receive tuition, maintenance and round-trip travel. IACC 
scholarships cover transportation, tuition, and partial maintenance costs. IIE 
administers both of these student programs for the U. S. Department of State. 

General eligibility requirements for both categories of awards are: 1) U.S. 
citizenship at time of application; 2) a bachelor's degree or its equivalent by 
1960; 3) knowledge of the language of the host country; and 4) good health. A 
demonstrated capacity for independent study and a good academic record are also 
necessary. Preference is given to applicants under 35 years of age who have not 
previously lived or studied abroad. 

Applicants will be required to submit a plan of proposed study that can be 
carried out profitably with the year abroad. Successful candidates are required 
to be affiliated with approved institutions of higher learning abroad. 

Enrolled students at a college or university should consult the campus 
Fulbright adviser for information and applications. Others may write to the 
Information and Counseling Division, Institute of International Education, l 
East 67th Street, New York 21, New York or to any of IIE's regional offices. 

Competitions for the 1960-61 academic year close November 1, 1959. Requests 
for application forms must be postmarked before October 15. Completed applica- 
tions must be submitted by November 1. 


Study Projects Numbers The U. S. Office of Education has issued, in advance of 
of Degrees to 1969-70 a@ more extensive report, an 8 page pamphlet entitled 


"Projection of Earned Degrees to 1969-70." Data are 
given by level and by sex, beginning with degrees granted in 1869-70. Projections 
are given to 1969-70. "The outstanding point to note is that the number of earned 
degrees projected for 1969-70 is about double the number in 1957-58, at each of 
the three levels of degrees and for each sex." The increase is due both to an 
increasing population and an increase in the proportion of the population earning 
degrees, with the increase in population the more important in accounting for the 
increase in bachelor's and master's degrees for the period projected. 

A copy has been mailed by USOE to libraries of degree-granting institutions. 


Additional copies may be obtained, free, from the Publications Inquiry Unit of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


New Army Reserve Major General Frederick M. Warren, U.S.A., of Fort 
Chief Appointed Thomas, Kentucky, has been announced by Secretary of 


the Army Wilber Brucker as the new Chief, U. S. Army 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs. General Warren, who has commanded the Reserve 100th 


Infantry Division (Kentucky-West Virginia) since February 1948, succeeds Major 
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General Ralph A. Palladino, who recently was appointed Military Executive of the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board of the Department of Defense. (See this Bulletin, 
Vol. VIII, No. 29.) General Warren is a past member of the Department of the 
Army General Staff Committee on Army Reserve Policy. A former Campbell County, 


Kentucky judge, he served in the European theater of operations during World 
War II. 


Science Conference The Council has been informed that individual copies 
Reports Available of the proceedings of the Conference on Engineering 

and Scientific Education, held in Chicago the fall of 
1957, may be obtained without charge from the Scientific Manpower Commission, 
1507 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., on direct application. Additional 
copies may be obtained for $1.00 each. 


Muirhead Will Direct Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has 
Financial Aid Branch announced the appointment of Peter P. Murihead as 

director of the Financial Aid Branch of the Office 
of Education's Division of Higher Education. He will direct the four higher 
education programs--Student Loans, Graduate Fellowships, Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institutes, and Language Development--under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Muirhead, who had been chief of the Student Loan Program since November 
1958, succeeds Dr. Homer D, Babbidge, Jr., now assistant commissioner and director 
of the Division of Higher Education. 

"We are fortunate indeed to have a person of Mr. Muirhead's qualifications 
and wide experience to direct the higher education programs of the National De- 
fense Education Act," Commissioner Derthick said. "His fine record with the New 
York State Board of Regents, a position he is now resigning, and the outstanding 
work he has done in carrying out the complex National Defense Student Loan Program 
make him exceptionally well qualified for this new task." 

For the past ten years, Mr. Muirhead has been closely associated with the 
development and administration of the extensive New York State programs of finan- 
cial aid to college students, and has served as a consultant to the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Muirhead was born in Scotland in 1911. He holds an M.A. degree from 
the University of Rochester and resides at Hunting Towers in Alexandria, Virginia. 


Language Program Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has 
Has New Director named Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger to head the Language 

Development Program under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. He succeeds Dr. William Riley Parker, who has returned to his post 
as distinguished service professor of English at Indiana University. 

For several months, Dr. Mildenberger has been assistant chief of the Language 
Development Section, which administers the foreign language program. Before 
joining the staff of the Office of Education last year, he was associate secretary 
of the Modern Language Association of America, and director of its Foreign 
Language Program. 

He is the author of many articles on the teaching of modern foreign languages, 
including French, Spanish and German. He was compiler of the Office of Education 
publication, STATUS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IN AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 1955. 

Dr. Mildenberger taught English at Queens College (1950-52) and at New York 
University (1947-50). He obtained his M.A. in 1947, and his Ph.D. in 1951, both 
from New York University. His degrees were in English Literature. 

Dr. Mildenberger is a native of New York City. 
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USOE Appoints U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
Regional Agents has announced appointments of four field representa- 

tives for the higher education programs under the 
National Defense Education Act. The representatives are Dr. Howard M. Bryant, at 
Charlottesville, Va., Dr. Eino A. Johnson, at Boston, Dr. Edward S. Noyes at New 
York City and Dr. George W. Rosenlof at Kansas City, Mo. They will work directly 
with colleges and universities on matters concerning the higher education programs 
of the act, including Student Loans, Graduate Fellowships, Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institutes, and Modern Foreign Language Development. 


Dr. Bryant was formerly Director of Student Aid and Placement at the University 
of Virginia where he also taught graduate and undergraduate courses in education. 

He has been Assistant Superintendent of Danville, Va., schools and Principal of the 
Waynesboro, Va., high school. Dr. Bryant received his B.A. degree from the University 
of Alabama and his Ph.D. degree from the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Johnson was until recently Executive Secretary of the Burma-America Insti- 
tute, United States Information Agency, in Rangoon, Burma, where he was responsible 
for the development and administration of educational, cultural and social programs. 
He has been Professor of Education at NorthernIllinois University, DeKalb, Ill., 
and Associate Professor of Science at Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. 

Mex. Prior to this he was headmaster of the American-Mexican School, Zacapu, Mexico. 
Dr. Johnson received his B.S. degree from Dartmouth College and his Ph.D. degree 
from Yale University. 

Dr. Noyes is on leave of absence from Yale University where he has been associ- 
ate professor of English and Director of the Master of Arts in Teaching Program in 
the Graduate School. He has served as Chairman of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and President of the Connecticut Council on Higher Education. Dr. Noyes re- 
ceived his A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Yale University. 

Dr. Rosenlof has been professor of education at the University of Nebraska 
since 1934. From 1940 to 1955, he also served as Dean of Admissions and Inter- 
institutional Relationships at this university. He has been school superintendent 
at Imperial and Nelson, Nebraska, and has taught in Nebraska rural schools. He ob- 


tained his M.A. at the University of Nebraska in 1921 and his Ph.D. at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1925. 


Educational Media 


J. James McPherson, chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Staff Member Named 


Education Department at Wayne State University in 
Detroit since June 1955, has been named to the top 
staff of the Educational Media Branch of the Office of Education, Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick has announced. 

The Educational Media Program was authorized by the Congress under Title 
VII of the National Defense Education Act, to stimulate research and experimen- 

tation in the educational uses of television, radio, film and other new com- 
munications media and to disseminate information on new media to state and local 
school systems and institutions of higher education. Mr. McPherson will direct 
the latter phase of the program. 

The Educational Media Branch is directed by Dr. C. Walter Stone and is a 
part of the Office of Education's Division of Statistics and Research Services 
administered by Dr. Roy M. Hall, assistant commissioner for research. 

Dr. McPherson has been associated in Audio-Visual education activities for 
more than two decades. While teaching English and Social Studies in Blair Junior 
High School in Norfolk, Va., from 1934 to 1941, he also served as coordinator of 
the school's Audio-Visual Program. In 1942 he began the production of educational 
films for the Harmon Foundation in New York City. In the following year he became 
director of Audio-Visual Education for the Kern County, California, schools. 
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In 1947 he became Associate Professor of Education and Director of Audio- 
Visual Services at Drake University. In September 1950, he was named Director 
of the Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Services for the National Education 
Association in Washington, D. C., a position he held until going to Wayne State 
University. 

Dr. McPherson is the author of several publications in the audio-visual field B 
and has produced a number of films and filmstrips. He has served as President of 
the Audio-Visual Education Association of Southern California, the Audio-Visual 
Education Association of Iowa, and Kappa Delta Pi at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Fellowship Program In a move designed to encourage highly qualified 
for Science Teachers secondary school teachers to improve their competence 


by working at the graduate level in the substantive 
subject matter fields of science and mathematics, the National Science Foundation toda 
has announced its program of Summer Fellowships for Secondary School Teachers of 
Science and Mathematics. Several hundred awards will be made for study beginning 
in the summer of 1960 and continuing for as many as three successive summers. 

Fellowships will be awarded to support individually planned programs of study 
in the mathematical, physical, and biological sciences acceptable by the fellow- 
ship institution toward an advanced degree in one of these sciences. Although 
fellows will not be required to pursue courses of study leading to an advanced de- 
gree in science, they will be required to pursue studies at that level. 

This fellowship program is in addition to the Foundation's support of institutes 
for teachers. In the institutes programs, teachers are afforded opportunities to 
study in courses of instruction especially designed for groups of teachers. Insti- 
tute participants are chosen by the staff of the institute according to locally 
established criteria. In the Fellowship Program, fellows may pursue individually 
planned graduate-level study programs at institutions of their choice. Fellows are 
selected by the Foundation, solely on the basis of ability, in a national competition, 

An applicant for a Summer Fellowship for Secondary School Teachers must: (1) 
be a citizen of the United States; (2) be a science or mathematics teacher in a 
secondary school (and must have had three years' experience in that capacity); and 
(3) hold a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent. Applicants will be evaluated by 
panels of scientists chosen especially for this task by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In arriving at their judgments panelists will weigh 
the applicant's demonstrated and potential ability as a teacher, his academic record, 
and his ability to pursue a graduate-level program in science or mathematics. 

Stipends will be computed at the rate of $75 for each week of tenure. Travel 
and dependency allowances will normally be provided, and the Foundation will pay 
for tuition and required fees. 


Teachers should NOT submit their applications directly to the National 
Science Foundation. Rather, information and application materials may be obtained 
by addressing a request to Secondary School Fellowships, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Completed applications must be received by the Association by January 15, 1960. 
Names of fellows selected will be announced March 15, 1960. 
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